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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


October 31, 1 


Letters to the Editor 


“FASCISM IN AMERICA”’ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Permit an appreciative reader to com- 
mend your selection of the leading article 
on Fascism in your issue of October 17. 

An awakening of the people and their 
leaders to the fundamental dangers in 
Fascistic philosophy is probably the most 
pressing need of the hour. 

But it is not sufficient to decry that 
philosophy. The drowning man needs a 
rope more than a scolding. A practical 
means of escape from the conditions which 
are compelling Fascistic philosophy must 
also be offered at the same time that 
Fascism is decried. ; 

Obviously, the issue we are facing is 
whether and to what degree responsibility 
can be tied upon the shoulders of power. 

Royal D. Rood. 

Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


LIBERALS AND RADICALS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

May I be permitted to express a position 
that takes issue with the stand of Rev. Dale 
DeWitt In The Register of October 3. 

It is regrettable that well-intentioned 
people are unfamiliar with the practices 
of the Communists. The Communists 
have found it increasingly more difficult to 
enlist support or favor from thinking 
people because of their admitted unpar- 
donable methods. Under the pretext 
that ‘“‘the end justifies the means,” the 
Communists have condoned, justified and 
carried on deceit, misrepresentation, falsi- 
fying, slander and libel, and other ques- 
tionable practices. To this, add their 
well-known contempt for democracy and 
freedom, and you have some idea with 
what you must contend. 

Understanding the fundamental position 
of the Communists, and realizing that they 
have never abandoned their position of 
contempt for democratic institutions, it is 
worse than folly to seek to unite with them 
under any circumstances for the purpose 
of maintaining institutions with which they 
are wholly out of sympathy. Communists, 
because they realize the position of dis- 
favor in which they are held in all countries 
of the world, have sought to circumvent 
this unpopularity by establishing a number 
of organizations with innocent-sounding 
names, through which they hope to entice 
well-meaning but unsophisticated individ- 
uals. They have set up a large variety of 
organizations to fit each and every occa- 
sion and each particular group. Knowing 
that there is a strong feeling in the United 
States against both war and Fascism, they 
have organized the American League 
Against War and Fascism. It should be 
understood that the Communists exploit 
well-meaning people whom they them- 


selves derisively term “innocents,’’ with 
no sincere intent or purpose on their part 
to carry on any project upon a basis of 
fair play. At the very same time that 
Communists pretend a desire to cooper- 
ate with other groups, they carry on in- 
trigue to destroy the people whom they 
invite to join them. 

Does Mr. DeWitt know that all ques- 
tions of policy, tactics and conduct in the 
United States are determined by the Rus- 
sian Communists; that instructions are 
issued to the docile-like Communists in 
other countries who are obliged to carry out 
blindly and relentlessly the orders emanat- 
ing from the Comintern? Does Mr. De- 
Witt know that Communists are not per- 
mitted any lee-way of discretion and in- 
dividual judgment, but must  slavishly 
carry out in minute detail the precise in- 
structions which are issued them before 
they go to any meeting of any kind? This 
results in Communists organizing cliques 
and seeking to gain control of gatherings 
or organizations, not upon the basis of per- 
fecting the alleged purposes of the particu- 
lar organization or group, but rather for 
the purpose of subjugating them to Com- 
munist control in order to use those or- 
ganizations for furthering Communist 
propaganda. Does Mr. DeWitt know that 
Communists have always sought to capi- 
talize upon current issues, using the issue 
of the moment as a means of collecting 
funds under the pretext of furthering the 
activity of the group or organization so 
specially organized, and that funds so 
collected have been diverted to the use 
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of the Communist Party in the Unit|| 
States? 
That the American Federation of Lal 
has arrived at the conclusion that the 
can be no truckling with the Communi 
is one of the very many indications | 
the treachery and the bad faith of Co! 
munists. It may be assumed that ti 
leaders of the American Federation | 
Labor are well experienced in organizatiil 
activity. 
It should be apparent that the tez|} 
“tadicals” cannot be used exclusively || 
a sense to indicate Communists onl 
There are many radicals not Communis}) 
—Socialists, members of the Farmer-Lab 
Party in Minnesota, men like Congres} 
man Amlie of Wisconsin, a member of i 
Progressive Party. It is doing tho; 
people and those organizations a gre 
injustice to lump them together as radieal 
in the same category as Communists. 
True, there are occasions when religio 
leaders, liberals and radicals, can, shoud 
and must work together, but that is 
excuse for urging cooperation with Cor 
munists, with those who are irrevocab} 
committed to turmoil and tyranny wit] 
that elastic code that permits practise 
which no self-respecting person can con} 
done. 
That Mr. DeWitt is ready and willing 
to work with liberals and radicals on maj 
ters of common interest and common co | 
cern, is to be commended. That he if 
discriminately chooses to include Com 
munists as people one can trust and wo { 
with, is to betray a lamentable unfamiliad| 
ity which will cause him unhappy and w 
pleasant moments later on. 
Larry S. Davidow. 


Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


PERSONAL RELIGION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
In The Register of September 12, you said 
“Let us hear from you.” Iam taking thi 
opportunity to advance again the suggest 
tion that more attention be given to perj 
sonal religion and devotional reading. If 
is true that personal religion without social 
reform is bogus, or at least incomplete} 
nevertheless personal religion is indis# 
pensable to individual development, anc 
to true reliable social reform. " 
Some high-class persons develop a red 
ligion of their own, and need no guidane 
yet for most people, in this as well as othe 
fields of culture, guidance and exhortation 
are indispensable, or else the progress will 
not be made. It is an old story, but still 
true, that Unitarians are too much given to | 
thought, and not enough to holy emotioni 
Something along the line of Mrs. Tiles 
ton’s “Daily Strength for Daily Needs”} 
would be helpful. If we could have such 
column in The Register, it would be good 
The Pleasantries are good, so would be 
this other. 
Wm. C. Lee. @ 

Washington, D.C. ) 
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| flood-gates of our vainglory and sinfulness. 
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a losing fight; but always did he encourage his lesser 
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William Laurence Sullivan 


Omer Hillman Mott 


xB VERY age has its great men—its scholars, its 
diplomats, its soldier-heroes, its philan- 
thropists. Every age has its saints. Too 
seldom, however, has it been the happy for- 


} tune of most of us to know the saint in our midst. 
_It was ever so. 
-acclaim of Savonarola until they realized he was in 


The Florentines grew hoarse in their 


dead earnest. Then they burned him at the stake. 


We admire men; we follow them, it may be, until 


their shafts penetrate our inner self, and loose the 
Then, 
indeed, do we damn them with mighty indignation. 


' Baudelaire has said’so well that “it is not by political 
| institutions that universal chaos or universal progress 
) will manifest themselves; the name matters little. It 


will come from the degradation of men’s hearts.” 
And it is just this debasement, this degradation, that 


met the bitterest attacks of that heavenly soul, Wil- 


liam Laurence Sullivan. 
Ill-attuned to the unbeautiful, the unpoetic, 
the godless, age in which he lived, Dr. Sullivan was 


‘in ceaseless revolt against the showiness of the modern 


braggart who—to use his own phrase—“made up with 
noise what he lacked in knowledge’’; a tirade, be it 
said, aimed as mercilessly against the “religious” 
charlatan as it was against the rationalizers who 


fight their hellish wars in the name of a euphemism 


called “‘civilization.’”’ Often had he said that his was 


brethren to carry on against the odds in order that 


the realm of celestial glory might not be without its 


advocates. Against his deepest hopes, he seemed to 
envision, as did Blake before him, the marriage of 
heaven and hell. And yet, this gentle, Christ-like 
soul had the power and the fearlessness to proclaim 
that “truth can never be told so as to be understood, 
and not be believed.” But whether truth be be- 
lieved or rejected, he said repeatedly: “Let us die 


standing by our guns.” 


When, therefore, one calls him “saint,’’ worthy 
to stand in a niche not only beside our own great 
Channing but in company with the great Christian 
heroes of all ages, one must be prepared to meet the 
paradox of sainthood: the blend of a gentleness, an 
ethereal grandeur of soul, akin to that of Francois de 


‘Sales, and the thundering power of the warrior who 


fought his fight without giving quarter and without 
asking any. As we know, so do we love: to know super- 
ficially and fleetingly is to love God but little. Dr. 
Sullivan loved God and his Christ with exuberant 
delight and intellectual satisfaction. Trained as he 


was in that stern discipline of the philosophia perennis, 
his starting-point was always from the world as re- 
vealing the creator rather than with the self which 
leads to symbolism and immediateness. Man’s 
divinest gift, the intellect, was ever to him the token 
of his sonship with his Eternal Father. 

There were many facets to the greatness of Dr. 
Sullivan. His geniality, his humor, his epigrammatic 
power, his skill as a linguist, his ripe wisdom, his un- 
selfishness, his readiness to aid others. Greatest of all, 
perhaps, was his feeling that he who repents for past 
offenses is well-nigh innocent! As a Christian hu- 
manist he was a refreshment in these days of tech- 
nological education: his familiarity with Seneca and 
Virgil and Horace, his critical appraisal of the latinity 
of Cicero, his comradeship with the Eastern Mystics 
and the contemplatives of Christendom —all, balanced 
by a secular erudition that ranged from the new mathe- 
matical physics to the latest scientific research in 
psychical phenomena. Even latterly he had evinced 
great interest in the ultra-modern advances of the 
neo-scholastic philosophy. 

Dr. Sullivan was one of the noted preachers in 
contemporary America. All those who heard him 
were tranquillized by the sonorous beauty of his voice; 
and all who saw him were moved by the unearthly 
gleam of his countenance. Those who mourn his 
going should be consoled and heartened by the fact 
that he laughed at death. They who called him spir- 
itual Father should feel the strength of the man who 
said he would abide with them even from beyond the 
grave. They who leaned upon him for counsel should 
now look to the moral beauty of his life, the power of 
his example, the loftiness of his spirit. Alas, though 
we are impoverished by his death, we who loved him 
will ever be the richer because he walked amongst us. 
Like Lycidas, he has gone “to fresh woods, and pas- 
tures new’’; but, unlike Lycidas, he needs a bard worthy 
of his life and work. Nothing, perhaps, could epito- 
mize so worthily the rare beauty of his spirit as the 
epitaph which Dr. Sullivan prepared for himself: 


“Feror exul in altum”’ 
(An exile, I am borne unto heaven) 


Now, indeed, no longer exile, but in the home of 
his Father; now no longer in the shadows, but in the 
radiance of glory; now no longer the wanderer in dis- 
tress at the buffetings of a harsh world, but dwelling 
aloft with the souls of all those men and women who, 
like him, had fought the great fight and won the vic- 
tory! 
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Religious Education Needs a Religion 


First in a Series of Articles 
Angus H. MacLean 


JAPANESE diplomat declared after his first 

tour of America that we are the most re- 

ligious people in the world. He offered in 

support of this view a catalogue of our 
characteristic worries. However meager our accom- 
plishments, we are apt to make a fuss about any in- 
humanity to man that may be announced, be it in- 
justice in the courts, imperfect prisons, battles between 
police and strikers, or a book telling of privation in 
the southern mountains. We havea great many people 
who are very much interested in decent human rela- 
tions. Hats off to our Japanese friend! But, not so 
fast, we are in danger of taking too much comfort 
from the fact that we have a religious spirit. Along 
with this fine spirit we have also weak churches, and 
an increasing sense of spiritual frustration. Our re- 
ligious spirit is a good thing in a state of befuddlement. 
A fair observation, I think, would be that we are a 
religious people without a religion. We are a people 
without the kind and degree of spiritual articulation 
that could be called a religion. That this situation is 
hazardous is only too well known to religious leaders. 
The seeming waste of good impulse, fine ideals, in- 
telligence and knowledge, and particularly in the lib- 
eral wings of the churches, is already making many 
question these very same motives and ideals. Our 
religiosity, if I may use the word in a wholesome sense, 
must find itself a religion. This quest should be the 
foremost task of the educational forces of the church. 

Already the reader has probably raised the ques- 
tion, ‘‘When does religiousness become a religion?” 
and my answer is this: When man and group learn to 
use their values effectively in human relations. The 
advent of a religion is heralded when the slumbering 
potentialities of a people become socially portentous. 
It is to the accomplishing of this initial transition from 
wishfulness to willing that I again intend to address 
my oft-repeated convictions. 

Do we carry with us the values adequate to lead 
humanity? If what we profess be real the answer is 
unmistakably ‘Yes.’ They arise from the common 
experience of humanity, and rest not on creed, cult or 
racial history. These should make a worthy instru- 
ment with which to tap and release the dammed up 
spiritual energy of the modern world. We worship 
the two most persistent and indispensable of values, 
intelligence and good will. Intelligence has been im- 
plemented for us with the scientific method, and we 
have used it enough to be henceforth unafraid of any 
unreal bogy, unafraid also of facts or brains. Were 
our good will equally implemented, and were we 
equally experienced in the drastic use of it so that its 
consequences would not scare us, that thing we lack, 
namely, a religion, would be here. 

There is a fact to which liberals should give seri- 
ous attention. It is that spiritual energy is easily 
transferable in a crisis from one set of values to another. 
Religion is like a certain little girl who had a little curl. 
When it is good it is very, very good, but when it is 
bad it is horrid. What happened to some of Europe’s 


idealistic youth in the last. few years should warn us,| 
A swaggering militarist may step in and tap the} 
spiritual head waters of our nation by a bold reac-+ 
tionary enterprise. Like the Muscle Shoals project ay 
few years ago, we have potential power, but who i 
going to use it and to what purpose? While we have 


all the tags, banners, floats, and slogans with which) 
to lead humanity, someone with a “Heil Gott’? may} 
step in and take the parade from us. We are in no} 
way befuddled about our values, why then do we not} 
move? Our old methods of making our values socially} 
effective are not adequate to the task. We should} 
therefore make methods the subject of a fearless ex-} 
perimentation, and that speedily. Some of the old} 
techniques can be revived to good purpose. For in-| 
stance, we can aim for the development of a personal] 
religious culture, and by culture I mean a definite} 
discipline of the spirit that would make religious be-| 
havior more rather than less predictable. Every) 
member of the church should recognize at once that al 
certain kind of behavior is expected of him, and that 
anything contrary to itis most unbecoming. He should | 
have a culture that has mastered for him the hazards} 
of life to which all are heirs. Call this Quakerism, or 
Puritanism, or anything you like, we need it never- | 
theless, and most urgently. The church is full of men 
and women whose conduct cannot be predicted in 
Christian terms in the face of such common hazards 
as economic adversity, death and sickness, libelous | 
gossip, weariness, or the ordinary conflict situations | 
of the home. They grow gray-headed if business 
drags, they throw tantrums at funerals, they give and 
take offense, as if these were quite becoming to them, 
they use violent emotions in the face of little crises in 
home and shop where a smile and a shrug of the 
shoulder would do. Yet in every one of these situa- 
tions the Christian spirit has demonstrated its ade- 
quacy. How poorly we work at this thing we try to } 
pases How easy it would be to teach if we did work 
at it! ; 

In addition to this, church people, by virtue of 
their union with one another, should be in possession | 
of a set of fundamental attitudes which could always | 
be taken for granted. Would it be too much to hope |} 
that church members could respond to privation | 
among their neighbors? That they would always b 
for peace and never tamper with war even in a crisis? 
That legislation tending to improve the conditions of | 
fellow humans, be they criminal, insane, poor and out. 
of work, or old and incapacitated, would find their | 
approval and support? Yet who can tell what a 
churchman is going to do just by virtue of his church- | 
manship? You have to know him personally to find 
out whether or not he is an ungenerous, tight-fisted | 
profiteer, a prejudiced persecutor, a tippler, a devotee | 
of some demagogue like our late lamented Huey, 2 
political party slave, or a good man. This cannot go | 
on, if our church is to capture man’s spiritual powers. — 


Churchmanship must be made to mean something. 
The attitude and behavior of the religious group | 
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should be also predictable, and to a greater degree 
than that of the individual. We now stand for 
naught as groups in that what we do is unpredictable 
even in its general character. In the face of a crisis 
the one probability is that we do nothing. At one of 
four recent conferences a minister expressed the con- 
‘) viction that we need a church purge. Men wholly out 
of sympathy with the ends and spirit of liberal Chris- 
{i tlanity hold seats of authority merely for the exercise 
| of an overnourished ego. Such men, however wealthy, 


| 


) aggressive, or brilliant, should not be admitted into 
i the ministry or elected to offices. As everyone knows, 
ij the hangers-on too need attention. They should be 
| allowed to hang on, but they should not be allowed to 
i) give character to the church. The church fellowship 
i should live in every community as the empowerment 
of the ideals we profess. Its temple should symbolize 
{ not a salute to Deity, but the very power of God. 
}) It should give heart to the sorely tried and discouraged 
} worker for an ethically organized society, it should be 
1 a rebuke and a threat to every grafter, every racketeer, 
every slippery politician, every sleepy holder of public 
hi office, every selfish personality. 

These are ends to which religious educators can 
(contribute directly in their capacity as church mem- 
@bers. They have, however, in their special privilege 
jand training, unique opportunities to make a religion 
Wout of our religiousness. Let me suggest just one or 
\ two and indicate some of their implications. 

In recent years we have had reports of advanced 
yand skilled teaching in our churches. Mrs. Fahs’ and 
 Sweet’s well-known book, “Exploring Religion with 
|Eight-Year Olds,” is one. Hartshorne and Lotz re- 
i port others in ‘‘Case Studies of Present-Day Religious 
§ Teaching,’ and now Burdick and Gifford and others 
‘through the Beacon Press* make more available to us. 
\ What do these mean? They mean that children are 


*Reviewed in this issue. 


4} presented on Broadway which precipitated 
Si} no inconsiderable controversy, and which 
i now, at the close of its five weeks’ run, con- 
\tinues to be discussed with unabated vigor. Its title 
is “If This Be Treason,” and its authors are Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of the Community Church, New York 
‘City, and Reginald Lawrence, co-author of ‘Men 
Must Fight.” We have already seen an editorial 
‘in these pages by Rev. Karl Nielson, commending the 
piece for its vigor, the power of its message, and its 
‘timeliness. It is an out-and-out peace play, depicting 
‘the measures taken by a President determined to 
maintain peace, even though he is informed, on the 
jevening of his inauguration, that the Japanese have 
‘taken Manilla. 

The reactions of the professional critics of the play 
were almost as varied as the number of reviewers, but 
perhaps two may fairly be selected as representative 


fl PORN Monday evening, September 24, a play was 
- 
() 


4 
of the general cleavage of divergent points of view ex- 
pressed: Brooks Atkinson, writing in The New York 


being given real experiences in religious expression, 
that is, they are being given a religion somewhat ade- 
quate to our times. ‘‘Making a Better Neighborhood” 
is the title of one of these. Why have we not similar 
reports from our adult churchmen? It seems to me 
that teachers could at once shame them into catching 
up with their children. Here is the religion we seek 
in process of emerging. We should seize upon it and 
give the whole weight of our spiritual energy to it. 
Let us call a crusade against ourselves, and determine 
that our churches put themselves on record this year 
as a community power for good. 

Another thing that would contribute equally to 
the creation of a real religion would be to endeavor to 
enlist as many of the church’s men and women as are 
capable of teaching the good life. That does not mean 
that they be enrolled as Sunday-school teachers, 
but as experts representing good citizenship in special 
professions or forms of public service, as artists with 
hobbies and skills often needed, as business men whose 
special problems and contribution to the good life 
would make good data. Seek them out with your 
children, consult them, quiz them, give them the joy 
of knowing that they can serve youth in their special 
capacities without an extensive use of time. ‘Let our 
citizenry know that “‘there’s a chiel amang them taking 
notes,’ and perhaps they may become conscious of 
their educational opportunities and responsibilities. 
Children and youth are in any case their apprentices, 
with our help church adults might become such masters 
as would make education for the good life a trium- 
phant enterprise of the religious fellowship. 

After all, we are calling for social action, and we 
have been disillusioned by the slow response and the 
uncertainty of what to do. Here is one thing we can 
do, educate youth as though we meant it, and this 
will open many doors to social functioning that 
would crystallize our religious strivings into a religion 
indeed. 


If This Be Treason 


Duncan Howlett 


Times, as possibly the most dignified and worthy rep- 
resentative of those who applauded heartily, and 
Perey Hammond, writing for The Herald-Tribune, as 
certainly the most vitriolic and uncompromising of 
those who sat “in the scorner’s seat, and hurled the 
cynic’s ban.” Mr. Atkinson said: “Although the 
authors are not footlight magicians, they know how to 
fire the imagination with ideas that are fantastic be- 
cause they might easily be true. This reporter found 
himself terribly persuaded last evening to believe 
in what the peace prophets had in mind.” . He con- 
cludes, ‘‘ ‘If This Be Treason’ is worth doing, seeing, 
and discussing.” The following Sunday, presumably 
after a week’s sober discussion and thought, Mr. At- 
kinson, in his general consideration of the theater, after 
devoting nearly a column to the play, reiterates his 
point. ‘There are frequent occasions in the theater 
when it is pleasant to suspend artistic judgment, in 
the interests of intellectual speculation. Mr. Holmes 
and Mr. Lawrence speak with a most damnable 
plausibility.” 
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His reference to ‘‘the suspension of artistic judg- 
ment,’ is doubtless a concession to the viewpoint of 
the opposing camp, of which we shall here permit Mr. 
Hammond of The Herald-Tribune, normally a paper of 
conservative understatement, to be the spokesman. 
His bitter diatribe is worth quoting at length. ‘‘War, 
he (Mr. Holmes) has discovered, is inexcusable, and 
efforts should be made to smooth its grim visaged 
front. If the Japs want Manilla, why not let them 
take it, he sanely contends. What, he adds, is a 
Philippine or two, and why is it necessary for the Star 
Spangled Banner to wave over the ungrateful pagans 
of an Oriental archipelago? Valley Forge and Gettys- 
burg were hateful follies in Dr. Holmes’s opinion, 
and our father’s fights for liberty and the preservation 
of the Union were empty gestures. 

“After seeing Monday night’s performance of 
‘If This Be Treason,’ one arrives reluctantly at the 
conclusion that Dr. Holmes belongs in the Church, 
rather than in the Music Box Although produced 
under the vatican auspices of the Theater Guild, it 
is as impious a desecration of the theater as Broadway 
has ever reveled in. The play is a greasy extrava- 
ganza, loud, boisterous and unreal,’ and so on. 


The Ability to Arouse an Audience 


So loudly and heatedly is the play denounced 
here and by others of the same camp that those who 
feel the play to be a worthy undertaking must have 
taken a secret satisfaction from the spectacle. A play 
that can wring such words of passion from the critic 
who might be supposed to be long since hardened to 
incompetent productions, has, by that very token, 
proved itself to possess one of the first qualifications 
of great drama, namely, the ability to arouse an 
audience. And that the audience was aroused, no 
less those who approved than those who did not, is 
seen by the cheers and applause which constantly in- 
terrupted the progress of the play. 

From the factual point of view alone, the fore- 
going criticism is misleading. Neither by word nor 
implication does the play propose that the Philippines 
be given to Japan, merely to avoid a war, as this re- 
view suggests. Nor does the play imply that “Valley 
Forge and Gettysburg were hateful follies.” The 
point of the play is rather that the world has, or 
should have, progressed since that time, to a point 
where it can settle its disputes in a saner fashion than 
by wholesale slaughter. How far along that devious 
path this world has come is open to very grave doubt, 
of course, but which is the better procedure, taken 
from any standpoint, no serious doubts are today 
entertained. 

That Mr. Hammond subsequently recognized his 
mistake, however, is apparent from some paragraphs 
of his feature article in The Herald-Tribune the fol- 
lowing Sunday, where he says: “The fact that a few 
critics and people do not care for Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes’s anti-war sermon, ‘If This Be Treason,’ is 
not because they doubt his sincerity, or that of his 
instruction. All-of them, I believe, regard war as a 
nuisance, at best, an odious and costly means of de- 
termining a right from a wrong. Nor do they suspect 
Dr. Holmes and his collaborator of any interest in 
peace that is unworthy. They sympathize with his 


feelings, and admire his ardor. Their only objection }} 
to ‘If This Be Treason’ is that, according to their} 
standards, it is not a good play.” In another half} 
column discussion in his Sunday feature article of 
October 13, he mentions having received 1,234 com-| 
munications in regard to the play, all of them con-}} 
demnatory but an unsigned postal. The appearance 
of the digits suggests that the number is fictitious, but |} 
it is probably not too much to conclude that the im- |} 
pressions of the general theater-going public run| 
strongly contrary to those of Mr. Hammond. | 

We are, nevertheless, out of the smoke of literary }} 
controversy, brought squarely up to the real issue to |} 
be considered, namely: is “If This Be Treason,” |} 
taken as a play and not as a sermon, a good play— |} 
not a great play—but merely a good play? And this }} 
question in turn at once divides itself into several |} 
subsidiary considerations, the first being whether it 
be adroitly and suavely written. This seems to be the 
great defect insisted on by the opponents of the play, |} 
and admittedly, here their complaint, if it be a com- 
plaint, has some foundation in fact. There is very 
little that is clever in the dialogue, and to those nur- 
tured on sophisticated modern drama, this weakness 
is perhaps fatal. And yet, from the point of view of 
those who have long since been surfeited with mere 
cleverness, and who seek in the drama something | 
worth spending an evening to see, the absence of 
repartee is welcome. 

On the other hand, the script also attains genuine 
eloquence and power, as, for example, when President 
Gordon warns representatives in Congress that they | 
may declare war if they wish, but that not a ship 
shall sail, not a gun be fired, for he, the President, as 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy, will never 
give the order. 


Criticisms and Craftsmanship 


There is also no doubt that the play is somewhat ‘| 
“preachy.” This impression seems to take its rise } 
from two sources. In the first place, the President is _ 
permitted to ask too often what it matters what hap- 
pens to him, and to state that he wants to do what is 
right if he can only tell what the right thing to do is. 
His high moral character and purpose are sufficiently 
obvious, and reiteration of the point serves rather to 
weaken than to strengthen it. Moreover, the point 
that peace must obtain, and that a means must be 
devised by which it may be kept, is also quite manifest 
by the very nature of the play, and would be more 
powerfully borne in upon the audience if the President 
was not permitted to say so so often. 

One of the universal criticisms of the piece is the 
casting of McKay Morris as the President of the 
United States. Mr. Morris is a competent actor, and 
interprets his lines with all the sympathy one could 
desire; nevertheless the appearance he presents is not 
that of any Chief Executive of the nation, real or 
imaginary. He is a tall, slender, rather dapper man 
in middle life, who wears a carnation in his button- 
hole, and a pair of light gray spats. 

Such are the criticisms to which the play seems 
to be open in the minds of those who have seen it. 
But from the point of view of craftsmanship, there are 
quite as many commendable elements to be found in 
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If This Be Treason.” In the first place, it sustains 
{he interest of the audience throughout. Each scene 
ind each act carries the action ahead by a very consid- 
rable distance, and leaves it ready to recommence 
jvhen the curtain rises again, more intensively than 
refore. Moreover, there is no lack of dramatic 
juality in the action. So prominent is this element, 
jn fact, that the play is generally considered to be a 
‘aelodrama. The action is swift and smooth. There 
+re no jerks, and no sallies into bypaths. 

The direction which the action is to take is made 
flear in the first scene, and from there on it marches 
A orward in a straightforward clear-cut line to its in- 
| vitable conclusion. There is no love interest. what- 
iver, and yet American audiences, generally conceded 
Jo have little liking for a hero not in love, follow the 
itruggle of Gordon to live up to his ideals with in- 
sense interest, and that is an achievement of which 


4 


jaany a suave and “literary” play has not been able 


c O boast. William Archer, in his book, “‘Playmaking,”’ 
fa a discussion which ranges all the way from ‘“‘Aga- 
faemnon” to his own day, concludes that “‘the es- 
jence of drama is crisis. A play isa more or less rapid- 
fy developing crisis in destiny or circumstances.” 
There is a broader basis on which to consider a 
Siven play than that of mere craftsmanship, and that 
ds the thing it purports to do. If it purports to amuse 
merely, then it must be judged solely by whether it 
muses or not. And if it purports to say something 
fs all serious plays must to give them substance, then 
tvhat they say, and how well they say it, must be taken 
ato consideration in deciding whether the play is 
ood or bad. It is not to be thought, of course, that 
‘ny play which embodies a good idea is to be hailed 
~s great merely on that basis alone. If a play is not 
volerably well written, and tolerably well done, then 
o idea, however exalted, can save it from the con- 
jumely and oblivion which it deserves. But a great 
Yea can change the ordinary into the extraordinary, 
nore easily than can mere silken diction. 


= 


| A Lifetime Devoted to the Cause of Peace 


George Jean Nathan makes some interesting ob- 
ervations in this connection in his book, ‘Materia 
Uritica.”’ He says: “Too much emphasis, it seems to 
ae, is laid by the critics upon form. Perfection of 
orm is hardly the sine qua non of fine art. . . . Great 
rt is often as formless as inferior art is perfect in 
orm.” And again: “The value of a detached point 
if view in artistic creation seems to me to be absurdly 
\verestimated. Truly great art is the product of 
vassionate interest and hot enthusiasm.”’ Dr. Holmes, 
5 seems to me, falls exactly within this formula. He 
lad a great idea for a play. It sprang from a lifetime 
‘evoted to the cause of peace, and in hot enthusiasm 
je transcribed it for the theater with the collaboration 
tf Reginald Lawrence. The result is not, and could 
ot be expected to be, a thing with the finesse of one 
ho had devoted his life to the study of the forms and 
Jechnique of the drama, and seasoned his art by sub- 
itting play after play to the tastes of the theater- 
joing public. The remarkable thing is, rather, that 
)} man who has devoted his life to preaching could 
luddenly write a play which Broadway would produce. 
\ There are those who say the idea itself, far from 


being great, is preposterous, and so oversimplifies the 
international situation as to forfeit all claim to plausi- 
bility. They say that the mere presence of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in Japan would not be suf- 
ficient to transform the war fever of the nationalistic- 
minded Japanese into a popular movement for peace. 
And in this they are quite right as far as they go. 
But, one and all, the critics have overlooked a counter 
consideration undoubtedly introduced by the authors 
from their own realization of the acuteness of the 
problem of nationalism. The tide does not turn com- 
pletely in the minds of the common people of Japan 
until their great pacifist leader Koye is freed from 
jail, where he has been kept by the war party. With 
national feeling running high, and the possibility of 
acquiring such a desirable expanse of territory as the 
Philippines, it is quite probable that even the com- 
mon man in Japan would want war. The common 
man of every nation has wanted war in the past when 
he thought his nation, or he himself, was going to gain 
something by it, and one has but to converse with 
young men of Italy and Germany today to realize 
that this feeling has to a surprising degree survived 
the World War. 


Make Peace More Glorious than War 


The critics overleok the fact that the propaganda 
for peace which Gordon proposes to substitute for 
war propaganda, will go a long way toward changing 
national feeling, and they overlook the fact that public 
sentiment could rally and change behind a great peace- 
loving idealist in Japan, as it has actually done to some 
extent under the leadership of Kagawa, whom one 
strongly suspects the authors of having in mind in 
creating the character Koye. 

Taken on its own facts the play is plausible. But 
the particular events by which the idea behind the 
incidents is brought out are mere accidents of the plot 
chosen. It is the fundamental idea which the play 
proposes that is really important. It says that the 
common man in every nation is peace-loving, and that 
if fed the propaganda of peace under inspiring leader- 
ship, he would call as loudly for peace as, in some 
countries of the present day, he is now prone to call 
for war. In the words of John Gordon, “The glorious 
examples have all been on the side of war.” Let us 
now make peace more glorious than was ever war. 
Truly this is a great idea. 


* * * 


EMERSON 
Alfred Stuart Pratt, Jr. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: Were I to scale 

The loaded heavens, star by star, tonight— 

A moment tarry ankle deep in light 

To scan the skies, and silver dust inhale; 

Or, roam the Walden woods beyond the vale 
That fell a happy heir to thy great height, 
And note the flowers opening to sight, 

The reaching trees, the never-trodden trail— 
Could I scarce in the starbeams’ neighborhood 
Be inner-pierced with ray so lightening, 

Nor find a flower face in all the wood 

More lift to meet whatever God might bring. 
Like morning early in the tallest oak, 

His couriers invaded thee—and spoke. 
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SHALL WE CELEBRATE ARMISTICE DAY? 


HE boom of cannons, the beat of drums, the bugle 
call, the marching feet of countless men in full 
military array—all are a part of the Armistice 

Day celebration. Parades upon parades! Speeches 
in commemoration of the heroic deeds of soldiers!— 
our soldiers who fought and died in the “war to end 
all wars.’’ Our hearts are warmed by patriotism. 
We are stirred. Weare proud. The pageantry of the 
scene grips us. 

Armistice Day is a gala day. Flags are unfurled. 
Patriotism is aired. We celebrate. Celebrate what? 
Peace? Swords and rifles, cannons and guns, band 
and uniform, are these the symbolism of a peace fes- 
tival? Surely it is not peace we are memorializing. 
Even the graves are attended with the noise of war- 
fare! Are we celebrating war? Clean uniforms, 
bright and shining brass buttons, highly polished boots, 
the quick step of strong men, the throbbing music, 
by even the wildest stretch of imagination could not 
be called typical of real warfare. What are we cele- 
brating? Is it not just a poet’s fancy of war that is 
manifested in our Armistice Day celebrations? We 
celebrate the kind of war children dream of as they 
play with their tin soldiers. The picture of war is 
presented which is painted by artistic souls who have 
only seen front-line trenches in the mind’s eye, whose 
only experience of a battlefield is that of a national 
park which they tread with sentimental feet. 

But, we are told, the elaborate demonstrations of 
Armistice Day are a means of expressing our appre- 
ciation of heroic lives and our thanksgiving for present 
peace. Perhaps we might bluff ourselves into thinking 
this to be true. Those to whom the war is still a vivid 
reality might be able to so celebrate. Can we expect 
that the new generation of youth can give our cele- 
bration any such interpretation? The youth to whom 
the war is only history will never be able to distinguish 
war from our military celebrations. 

- Dare we hold before youth ideals of honor and 
justice, of truth and righteousness, and likewise extol 


Miles Hanson 
Frank O. Holmes 
Charles R. Joy 
Frank W. Scott 


wholesale murder? What will become of our natio}j 
of which we are so proud and for which we have sq 
much loyalty? | 
But, what of the dead heroes, shall we not comi} 
memorate their brave deeds? Shall not their praise bd 
upon our lips? Do not they deserve some of ou 
thought on Armistice Day? We dare not forget them) 
Their memories must haunt us. Let us think of theij 
sacrifices with such intensity that we can hear theij 
cold lips whisper to us a message—not a message 03} 
cruel hatred and bloodshed, but of love and brother: 
hood. 
The question therefore of the celebrating oj 
Armstice Day is an acute one. Shall we celebrate it at} 
all? If so, how and why? Shall our celebration taka 
the form of an orgy of war rites or of a day of conse- 
cration and dedication to our task as a Christian} 
nation? | 
On Armistice Sunday last year I found my way te} 
a church sanctuary where the atmosphere was full off 
strength, of vitality, of poise. The organ played dig-| 
nified, quiet music. On the calendar placed in m 1 
hands were printed words for meditation inviting me} 
to seek communion with the Infinite—the God off 
peace. As the service continued through vigorous 
words and songs of challenge and prophecy, eachif 
one in the church was led to catch a vision of a war | 
less world—a world in which personality was of su 
preme value. The stirring words of the sermo 
challenged each one to accept his responsibility i 
building the kingdom of love. The sermon was fol- 
lowed by a moment of breathless silence. 
mosphere was filled with an intense feeling of peni- 
tence. Each soul was making its own dedication. 
Each individual was pledging himself to the task im-. 
mediately before him. Suddenly the silence was shat- 
tered. A trumpet sounded. A bugle blared. The} 
trumpets started their rat-a-tat-tat. A band boomed | 
forth a snappy air. Voices blended with the martial} 
tune of the band. A sister church across the way | 
was celebrating. 


| 


Margaret Odell. 


* * 


MORALS AND THE STATE 


HE State is non-moral. This is the best that can 
be said for it. 
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| conduct toward Ethiopia. As this is being written, 
| France is angling to determine what is most expedient 
|for her. Great Britain has donned the halo of League 
|covenants, which would have fitted quite as well in 
\the recent case of Manchuria, but Great Britain’s 
‘interests in that case were not at stake. 

| Political partisans always make campaign thunder 
out of startling instances of State immorality. There 
‘is nothing partisan about it. It occurrs in varying 
(forms under varying political control. The point is, it 
‘ls inherent in the State. It has been there always. It 
pe ably will be there always. 

__ The significant fact to keep in mind is that every 
‘time society renders up some of its social power to 
¥the State, it transfers from the arena of morals to the 
yarena of non-morals that which should be kept under 
‘moral control. 

. Recently we had a conference with a_high- 
‘minded citizen, who, in the spirit of service, had taken 
‘Over an important executive position in one of the social 
‘fexperiments now delegated to the State. He had en- 
tered upon the task with high idealism. At every step 
‘he had been met by wire-pulling politicians. Dis- 
‘llusioned, he has sent in his resignation. When his 
‘Wplace is filled the chances are that it will be filled by 
someone who knows better how to “get along with 
\ the boys.” Usually that is what happens. There is 
Jaothing novel about this experience. 

y Constantly we witness shocking instances of im- 


Wividuals. Frequently they occur in the business world. 
They are used as the basis of a plea to transfer more 
(social power to the State. As long as such conduct 
#s subject to the pressure of a society which, at least, 
recognizes moral standards, there is some chance of 
izradual growth toward those standards. Immorality 
never will be cured through the transfer of social 
ower to an immoral, or non-moral, State. 

| Percy W. Gardner. 
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iTHE CHURCH, THE LEAGUE, COMMUNISM 


S the drama in Europe unfolds, an observer 
is struck with the fact that three fundamental 
cleavages are swiftly forming. First, is the old 

irouping of democracies such as England and France. 

econd, there is the middle European block trying to 
jorge a stabilized Fascism. Third, on the eastern 
yoorder, lies the great rising tide of Communism. It 

ill probably be seen as time goes on that the dif- 

erentiating interests of these opposing groups will 

‘leepen into conflict. The struggle for power, markets 

nd expansion will accentuate the differences, and un- 

ess there is some unifying force to give cohesion to 
the whole of Europe, the outlook will indeed be very 


ark 


What force will prove adequate to the great task 
»f integration? 

First we might turn to the Christian Church, for 
jearly all the inhabitants of Europe are nominally 
Uhristian. But to raise the question is automatically 
‘o answer it. The tragic fact is that today there is 
0 Christian conscience regarding such matters as war 
ind territorial expansion; or, to put it more accurately, 
he conscience is so weak that every government can 


afford to ignore it, and does so. Under the present 
conditions the church, as a socially unifying force, is 
either being crushed out of existence as in Communism, 
enslaved as in Fascism, or ignored as in democracy. 
The stark fact is, therefore, that we cannot expect 
unity in Europe from the church. Here and there 
a pope or a prophetic pastoral voice may be raised, 
but it will be drowned out by the beating of drums. 

Secondly, we may look to the League, and at the 
present moment every eye is focused on that or- 
ganization, intently watching to see whether it will 
enforce its decrees and stand by its convictions, or 
whether it also shall wither away before the clashing 
creeds of nationalism. At the present moment of 
writing, it has made a hesitant but heroic stand, and the 
outlook seems to be that such powers as England and 
France will back the Kellogg Pact with definite sanc- 
tions. The League, however, is suffering from a 
gradual policy of desertion. When Japan wants to 
grab territory and commit murder, it politely resigns, 
so that it is no longer held by its previous commit- 
ments. When Germany wants to shake the mailed 
first again and release herself from treaties, she also 
announces her withdrawal from the Society of Na- 
tions. It is hardly possible to conceive that Italy will 
fight the League as she has announced, and at the 
same time remain a member. It will be easier for her 
to withdraw in righteous indignation. How far this 
process will go cannot be prophesied, but the proba- 
bility is that when a nation finds its vital interests 
diametrically opposed by universal law it will with- 
draw, and thus the power of the League might finally 
become broken. Let us hope that this will not be so, 
but let us also recognize the possibility. The League, 
however, if successful, will “hold a fretful realm in 
awe’ rather than provide a deep and lasting founda- 
tion for unity. 

This leaves the third possibility of Communism 
as an ultimate unifying force in Europe. Whether we 
like it or not, we have to recognize as an historical 
fact the rapid spread of the Marxian philosophy, in- 
spired by the apparent stability of the Bolshevic 
regime. Communism is growing in practically every 
country of the world, and it is no secret that fear of a 
Communist revolution has kept Europe from going 
to war during the past decade. Has this movement 
any capacity for the integration of these warring 
nationals? It unquestionably has. Communism cuts 
across national culture, language, religion and political 
forms. It attempts to lay a foundation for universal 
society in a classless humanity. Theoretically this is 
exactly the kind of power which should be able to 
unify such opposing forces as Italy and England or 
Germany and France. After many consecutive sum- 
mers spent in Europe, I have come home with a deep- 
ening conviction that eventually Communism will have 
to include the whole continent of Europe, and that 
it will not stop there. Note that I do not say that the 
Russian Soviet system will necessarily be the one form; 
but the essential unworkableness of our divisive 
nationalism, capitalism, and sectarianism would seem 
to so weaken the present social structure that a new 
vigorous, cohesive, universalizing movement will have 
to arise from the impotent confusion of the present. 

Clarence R. Skinner. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


UNITARIANS LEAD IN MEMBERSHIP GAINS 


The findings of Dr. G. L. Keiffer, president of the Association 
of Religious Statisticians, deserve every Unitarian’s attention. 
The following simple way of putting it is based upon Dr. Kieffer’s 
elaborate statistical tables published in The Christian Herald. 

For every 10,000 Unitarian members of eight years ago, 
today there are 10,129. This happens to prove striking enough 
when we compare it with the rate of increase in other denomina- 
tions. For every 10,000 members of other churches eight years 
ago, today the figures are: Baptist 10,234, Lutheran 10,165, 
Methodists 10,144, Roman Catholics 10,121, Presbyterians 10,034, 
Congregationalists 10,038, Protestant Episcopal 10,027, Univer- 
salists 9,930. In other words, during the last eight years 
Unitarians have grown at a more rapid rate than some of the 
other major denominations. 

If we take the returns for last year alone, the results are still 
more striking. For every 10,000 Unitarian members at the be- 
ginning of the year, at its close there were 10,284. In other 
words, although the average percent yearly gain for the last 
eight years was 1.29, the average percent gain for last year alone 
was 2.84. Again, taking last year alone, for every 10,000 members 
of other churches at the beginning of the year, the members at 
the end of the year were: Lutherans 10,238, Methodists 10,207, 
Baptists 10,147, Protestant Episcopal 10,118, Roman Catholics 
10,098, Presbyterians 10,081, Universalists 10,037, Congrega- 
tionalists 9,955. In other words, during last year, Unitarians 
grew at a more rapid rate than any of the other denominations 
named. 

The total membership figures are: 1926, 60,152; 1933, 64,516; 
1934, 66,352. The number of ministers: 1933, 437; 1984, 451. 
The number of churches, however, shows a decrease as follows: 
1933, 435; 1934, 377. 


* * 


THE OXFORD GROUP IN SWITZERLAND 


Journal de Geneve occupies a unique place in the world’s 
press. Previously it was merely a local paper, but an enter- 
prising editor made it virtually the organ of the League of Na- 
tions. It is this paper which, on September 27, devoted four 
of the twelve pages of its morning edition to Le Groupe d’Oxford, 
with a photograph of the American founder of the movement, 
Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, on its front page. M. R. Minger, 
president of the Swiss Republic, in a message of welcome writes 
of the group that “it ought to foster the world’s integration. ... 
We wish it success and victory.” Dr. Buchman’s message em- 
phasizes this same value and speaks of the group’s “‘supra- 
nationalism.” 

The main team in Switzerland has now moved on to Berne, 
the capital, where nightly over 2,000 are attending meetings. 
Other contingents went to Basle, Zurich and Lausanne. More 
than ever its leaders are passing from its earlier concentration 
upon individual “‘ife-changing” to emphasize “world-changing”’ 
through “‘life-changing.”’ 


* * 


THE WALDENSIAN CHURCH IN ITALY 

Since the establishment of the kingdom in Italy by Napoleon 
in 1805, the Waldenses there have been permitted full religious 
freedom and civil rights, and now have churches in Turin, Rome, 
Venice and throughout Italy. Founded by Peter Waldo in the 
twelfth century, his followers revolted against the Roman 
Church and affirmed the Bible alone as the rule of their faith. 
They were excommunicated in 1184. They still maintain this 
basis and have not combined it with so high a degree of intellec- 
tual cultivation as is common to other Protestant communions. 

Their annual meeting was held at Torre-Pellice last month, 
when they adopted unanimously the following resolution: “The 
Waldensian Synod records with great satisfaction the cordial 
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reception which the moderator was given by the head of the) 

Government on December 4, 1934, and asks the moderator tq 

convey to him with their gratitude for his constant sympathy 

towards the Waldensian church and people their firm confidence 

that the laws of the Fascist Government on church matters wil. 

be enforced in a spirit of enlightened justice and equity.”’ 
x * 


| 
| 
THE QUAKER INTERNATIONALE DISCUSS CHRIST | 
At the seventh International Conference of Quakers held} 
in September at Bures near Orgeval in France about seventy dele-} 
gates from nine countries (Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, United] 
States) discussed two major questions: 1, Christ and Quakerism 
today; 2, The relationship of Quakerism to other Christian 
confessions and to non-Christian religions. 
According to the International Information Service, “the 
first subject, the more important without a doubt, as it touched] 
upon the question whether Christ should be considered as the} 
unique and incomparable source of inspiration to all Quakers} 
today, was the object of many lively and at times pathetic dis-+} 
cussions.’ The report preserves a golden silence with regard ta} 
the diverse views expressed, and concludes: ‘‘Once more the} 
Quakers experienced that a religious society cannot be living} 
except by being made up of strong and varied personalities—asg} 
the bond of love cannot be realized by avoiding divergences} 
and in a spirit of fear and hypocrisy but, beyond and above all. 
that, in the joy of truth fully expressed.” 

* * 


GERMANY AND THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


io) 


Greece, none but men of pure Hellenic blood could strive. Aft 
the Roman conquest, however, the old rule broke down. Since: 
1896, when the ‘Modern Olympic Games’ began in Athens 
they have been thoroughly international. In 1936 they are} 
scheduled for Berlin, and an outcry has arisen against holding 
them there. The legal issue seems to be, Has Hitler introduced 
a political element into these purely international sports? Thee 
official calendar of the German committee bears his photography 
with his words, ‘I summon the youth of the world.’’ But hed 
has not summoned all the youth of Germany. Jews, being no} 
longer official citizens, are disqualified. Many Catholics and 
Protestants, since entrants must be members of official sports} 
organizations, are also ruled out. Agitation for the removal of} 
the Games follows upon the progress of the Berlin preparations. | 
The Nation says, ‘No other single gesture could more forcibly} 
bring home to the Nazis the disgust of other nations with their! 
program of repression and brutality.” 
* * 


CRIME, HOME AND SCHOOL 


Rev. L. K. Williams, president of the National Baptist 
Convention, in his recent annual address before this Negro} 
| 


body referred to the United States as the most criminal nation 
on earth. “In one year we spent thirteen billion dollars to sup- 
press crime, but in the same year we have the following results: } 
12,000 people are murdered, 3,000 people are kidnapped, 10,000 
people are assaulted and 50,000 people are robbed.” To over- 
come this situation he said, ‘‘the church must help to rebuild our 
homes and teach the sacredness of human life.”’ 

At the recent Conference on Crime, the Criminal and Society, 
called by Governor Lehman and held at Albany, N. Y., the mod- 
ern home situation aroused a lively discussion. In view of the . 
change from earlier times, when the family used to provide the 
religious element, the conference recommended that the Ten 
Commandments be taught in the schools, and that on each 
school day the first half-hour should be devoted to instruction 
in the religion of the child by certified teachers of the staff. | 
If any teachers professed to be neither Protestants, Catholies nor 
Jews, they would be obliged to take a course in ethies. Says | 
The Commonweal, “It was a great step in the right direction, | 
and it was surprising to many that sucha proposal! could originate | 
from this type of gathering.” | 
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THE NEW BEACON UNITS 


The Life and Religion of the Early 
— By Emily F. Ellis. Boston: 
"he Beacon Press. 48 pp. $.68 by mail. 
) Are children interested in the life and 
on of the early Hebrews? This is the 
‘Vrilling story of a group of fifth graders 
‘ho showed an intelligent and creative in- 
rest. From the first gathering when they 
|ted “The Things We Know About the 
‘rly Hebrews” and ‘‘The Things We 
‘hould Like to Know about Them,” to 
le time later on when they compiled a 
tok of ‘Ideas of God in Words and Pic- 
‘res,’ you sense their enthusiastic par- 
‘ *ipation in a cooperative project. 

‘(Robert expressed his ideas in words: 
‘Why just think about the planets! 
‘fell, the more we know about them— 
‘pout gravity and the stars and the 
‘janets—well, who started it all anyway? 
‘ople are discovering more all the time 
jd still they don’t know maybe a hun- 
jedth of what there is to know. But 
71° started it all? Well, you have to 
“ink of God!”’ Isabel interpreted her con- 
“T can’t tell you 
tw I feel,” she said, “‘that’s why I painted 

a? 


‘Here is religious experience and through 
freligious education. This unit is one in 
iiseries of small books that will have a 
feat influence. They point the way to 
eative thinking through shared ex- 
firience, skillfully directed. Such a project 
Mould be only partially successful if at- 
¢mpted in the short hour usually allotted 

& church-school sessions, and there would 
fso need to be as well-equipped class 
@oms as in day schools. The method, 
wever, and much of the material here 
‘ggested will prove to be what many of 
jr teachers and superintendents have 
ig sought. 
Paul Harmon Chapman. 

* * 

Making a Better Neighborhood. By 
‘elma J. Burdick and Josephine Gi'ord. 
ston: The Beacon Press. 40 pp. $.68 by 
wil. 
¢This is a factual narrative, twenty-eight 
}ges of “progressive education,”’ by doing. 
{group of thirty-six boys and girls below 
#zh-school age, under leadership, set out 
t clean up and make their neighborhood 
itter. Through their keen eyes and 
ands, their persistent and confident re- 
Wests for assistance, their objective was 
‘yn. Finally the nurse and doctor, a rail- 
jad official, the street commissioner and 
lief of police—and residents were led 
4,0 cooperation. 

The educational significance of the 
Joject, according to the text, lies in “the 
5cesses begun and left unfinished. The 
NJdren began learning through ex- 


i 


BOOK REVIEWS 


perience” about their neighborhood, gov- 
ernment, property, right of petition, etc. 
“Their respect for property and persons 
grew, not with the acceptance of moral 
principles but through really coming face 
to face with life.” 

Hach session of the group began with a 
worship service. 

This report, often verbatim, of discussion 
and accomplishments, is very suggestive. 
In method, save the worship, it is the same 
which transformed “the wild children” of 
Russia, who were once a menace, into use- 
ful and creative citizens. 

Charles P. Wellman. 
* * 

A Dramatic Service of Worship: 
How It Grew. By Catherine M. Conradi. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 40 pp. $.68 
by mail. 

The author describes, with simple and 
straightforward brevity, personal experi- 
ences with the use of dramatic forms in 
church-school teaching and worship. This 
is not a “pageant”’ text, although it con- 
tains a good script of a Children’s Day 
service developed by groups of children 
and successfully given before an adult 
congregation. 

The book should interest those who have 
been making effective use of dramatic 
techniques as well as encourage and stimu- 
late those still hesitant to try such projects. 
No prescriptions are laid down, but many 
practical and persuasive suggestions are 
included. 

Some of the emphases which will appeal 
to progressive church-school workers are, 
the sympathetic understanding of human 
limitations; recognition of the amazing 
spiritual grasp of even very young minds; 
and clear conviction as to the duty of re- 
ligious educators to be idealistic inter- 
preters of past and present currents in the 
stream of history. 

The bibliography is meager, and the 
reader wishes that some of the running 
text might have been condensed in favor 
of a page or two of stimulating titles and 
topical developments for use by leaders 
and classes according to the method the 
book recommends. 

Elizabeth Macdonald. 
* * 
BLISS PERRY AT HIS BEST 


And Gladly Teach. Reminiscences by 
Bliss Perry. Boston: Houghton Miffin 
Company. $3.00. 

This is Bliss Perry at his very best. 
One who teaches gladly tells the story of 
his long and happy career at Williams, 
Princeton and Harvard. 

He writes con amore a delectable book. 
He is a born teacher. He has in him cer- 
tain fortunate traits and aptitudes. As we 
read we recognize the part they play in 


the book that is giving us so much pleas- 
ure. He has the saving grace of humor 
on which he draws at will to point a moral 
or adorn a tale. He has a keen apprecia- 
tion of the relative values of wise saws and 
modern instances, and he checks the one 
with the other at frequent intervals. He 
has also exceptional skill in verbal por- 
traitures as he sketches the salient char- 
acteristics of Mark Hopkins, Woodrow 
Wilson, and others who helped to shape 
his thought and to determine his way of life. 

Let the book speak for itself. Here is a 
memory of boyhood—Bliss Perry’s picture 
of his grandmother: 

“I always picture her as sitting tran- 
quilly in her rocking-chair by the north- 
west window of the sitting room, looking 
over her lovely flower garden toward the 
road. To her grandchildren she was an 
adorable person: gracious, hospitable, self- 
effacing, delicately reticent, and with a 
mysterious silent sweetness like that of 
the yellow rosebuds which she seemed to 
be always watching from her window.” 

And, by way of benediction, from the last 
chapter of the book: 

“T am childishly fond of escapes into 
the unbroken forest, where one can lie be- 
side untraveled streams, and watch the 
water and meditate on transiency and 
permanence. But I come back in a few 
weeks to the fireside; to wife and children, 
to the world of books and friendships and 
the small tasks that remain to be done. 
‘A man’s life is his whole life, and not the 
last glimmering snuff of the candle.’ ”’ 

Augustus M. Lord. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Personal Recollections of English 
and American Poets. By Edward Everett 
Hale. Edited and compiled by M. W. Kil- 
gore and G. F. Woodbury. Patten, Me.: 
M.W. Kilgore. 185 pp. $2.00. 


This booklet is compiled from articles 
published in The Arena nearly forty years 
ago. It contains recollections of the group 
of New England poets who did so much for 
mankind, and made New England a con- 
tributor to the values which men ever 
rightfully treasure. Intimate views are 
given of Lowell, Emerson, Whittier, 
Holmes, Bryant, Longfellow, Whitman, 
and two men from Old England, Tennyson 
and Browning. 

The book is well worth a place on one’s 
library shelves, and though we all possess 
copies of the poems of the above loved 
writers, it is convenient to have the selec- 
tions which are so well made. 

There is a tendency among younger 
people to scoff at these older writers, but 
it would be helpful for them to read care- 
fully these recollections and leave for a 
time the blank verse which is often remark- 
able for its obscurity. 

The compilers, Manley Woodbury Kil- 
gore and George Frank Woodbury, merit 
our hearty thanks. 

Miles Hanson. 
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N. E. Associate Alliance 


The spirit of those early Unitarian presi- 
dents and statesmen, John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams, seemed to permeate 
the atmosphere of the old stone “Church 
of the Presidents” in Quincy, Mass., at 
the autumn meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance held in that historic 
edifice October 17. The historian of the 
day, Mrs. Henry M. Faxon, informed the 
large audience that the history of the 
Unitarian Church in Quincy is the story 
of the ‘““Adamses.”’ 

The second or John Hancock church 
building, dedicated in 1732, had in 1820 
become inadequate in spite of an enlarge- 
ment, and John Adams agreed to build a 
church from his own granite quarries, 
provided the society would raise $10,000. 
He died three years before the completion 
of the building. The massive Doric pillars 
in the portico, each cut from a single 
granite shaft, and drawn from the quarry 
by twenty-six yokes of oxen, are the largest 
of their kind in the country. In the interior 
of the church a single magnificent span 
constitutes the dome, which is decorated 
with conventionalized lotus flowers carved 
in wood. These features of the church, 
the tablets on the walls, the valuable com- 
munion silver and the crypt of the presi- 
dents engaged the attention of delegates 
at the noon hour. In the crypt are the 
heavy, plain granite sarcophagi of the 
two Adams presidents and their wives, 
erected by John Quincy Adams as a me- 
morial. 

In her sketch of the church Mrs. Faxon 
paid tribute to Rev. Daniel M. Wilson, 
whose death occurred recently and who 
was for twelve years minister of the church. 
Mr. Wilson’s historical writings form a 
valuable record of the church’s past history. 

Mrs. Wallace T. Davis of Quincy, presi- 
dent, was in charge of the meeting at which 
430 persons responded to the roll call. 
Cordial greetings were brought to the 
meeting by Mayor Thomas §. Burgin, an 
active member of the Quincy church. The 
president read a telegram of greetings from 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, who was visiting Al- 
liance branches in the Middle West. Mrs. 
Davis also announced with regret the re- 
cent death of the Maine director, Mrs. H. 
Sumner Mitchell. Greetings from a for- 
mer president, Mrs. Chandler W. Smith, 
were read and a telegram conveying af- 
fectionate regards to her was voted. 

The collection for the day, amounting to 
$133.17, was for the benefit of diabetic 
boys at the Prendergast Preventorium. 
The appeal for this cause was presented by 
Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins. Miss Sara 
Comins, chairman of the college-centers 
committee of the General Alliance, reported 
briefly upon the committee’s work among 
the 2,200 college students whom the liberal 
church can claim. Seventy Unitarian 
churches were classed by Miss Comins as 


Holds Autumn Meeting 


college-center churches. Mrs. Edward W. 
Hayes of Medford, Mass., urged continued 
support of the Star Island fairs, of which 
she has been made chairman since the 
death of Mrs. Nichols, who was their 
promoter for many years. Greetings were 
received from the Northern California As- 
sociate Alliance which met in Berkeley, 
Calif., early in October. 

The morning address on ‘‘Are Church 
Women People” which was given by Mrs. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association 
is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register to answer questions 
about its policies and activities. Such 
questions should be addressed to Charles 
R. Joy, Director of the Division of Public 
Relations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Are the funds of the Association 
secure” 


Yes, indeed! 

Not one dollar has ever been lost 
to the Association in all its history by 
the malfeasance of any of its officers. 

No single fund has ever been lost by 
unwise separate investment, because of 
a system of collective investment. 

No banking institution, no educa- 
tional enterprise, no philanthropic so- 
ciety, has ever handled its funds more 
carefully than the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Elbridge F. Stoneham of Canton, Mass., 
will be printed in a later issue of The 
Register. 

The meeting was reconvened after 
luncheon and Mrs. Alan Hersey sang be- 
fore the afternoon address. The speaker 
was Dr. Howard A. Pease, minister of the 
First Parish in Fitchburg, Mass., whose 
theme was ‘‘Setting Our House in Order.” 
Using as an illustration the way in which 
an antiquated and abandoned house was 
moved and remodeled and refurnished until 
it had been made comfortably modern 
without losing its traditions of the past, 
Dr. Pease showed that humanity, ever 
since it became human, has been making 
over its inheritance to meet the needs, 
demands and ideals of the new day. When 
one sees the weaknesses and defects in the 
old order—political, economic or religious 
—it is natural to desire to sweep all away 
and to try to create a new state, a new 
economic order, a new religion, over night. 
But, said Dr. Pease, the man with any 
sense of history ought to know that prog- 
ress never has been made and never can 
be made that way. 

In the American revolution the colonists 


cut away the corridor that united thy 
part of the house to that of England ag} 
then enlarged and remodeled their own pal 
to suit their needs. They did not tear} 
good house down. | 
In the case of religion, the center of 4} 
clesiastical authority was shifted in tl] 
Reformation, but the laity kept the san} 
Bible and held to substantially the san 
doctrines. As the word suggests, they al 
tempted to re-form the old. Christianit 
itself was not a new religion. All that if 
beautiful, good and true in the religion ini 
which Jesus was born was reverently pri 
served by him. 
“Two principles which the fathers he] 
dear were individual liberty and cons 
quent personal responsibility,’ Dr. Peas| 
said. ‘The right to order one’s own lii 
with due regard to the rights of one’s neigk ! 
bor and the common good, with strict ad 
countability for the way we live them-] 
that has been the American tradition 
Dr. Pease quoted from a recent address bl 
Bishop John B. Peterson of the Roma 
Catholic diocese in New Hampshire, that h 
still has confidence in ‘“‘the old New Eng} 
land qualities of straight-forwardness} 
honesty, decency, justice and _ thrift. 
These qualities, Dr. Pease maintained} 
have helped to make New England grea 
If they are to be kept, the American trad: 
tion must also be kept that men are at on | 
| 
1 


| 


responsible and free. 

“No more imperative duty rests upo 
the citizen and the Christian of our tim) 
than this—to prove all things and hold 
fast that which is good.” | 

Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, the ministe : 
gave the invocation, and the delegatef 
were welcomed by the president of thy 
hostess branch, Mrs. Charles L. Homer} 

* * 
“SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL ACTION’} 


As part of the observance of its tenth) 
anniversary the Bronx Free Fellowshipf 
New York, N. Y., is planning the creatio i 

| 


of a “School for Social Action,’’ where me 
and women from the labor movement! 
the cooperative movement, churches, and 
synagogues can receive the kind of train | 
ing that will enable them to work more ef. 
fectively to put into operation a righteous 
social order in harmony with the highes | 
idealism and the best American traditions) 
Courses are to be given in economics 
trade-union history and policies, the cul 
tural development of America, publ 
speaking, social literature, drama, and the 
cooperative movement. 
* * 


\ 


Montreal, Canada.—A series of fou 
lectures on “The Symphonic Poems and 
Music Dramas of Richard Straus” will be 
delivered each Wednesday evening, be- 
ginning November 27, by George M. 
Brewer, organist of the Church of the 
Messiah. Mr. Brewer’s lectures are to be 
illustrated at the piano and with phono- 
graph records. 
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"HE CHURCH IN THESE TIMES— 
| MICHIGAN CONFERENCE THEME 


| The fourth joint meeting of the Michi- 
jan Unitarian Conference and the Michi- 
an Universalist Convention was held in 
he Hast Liberty, Mich., Universalist 
jyhurch at Clark Lake, Sunday and Mon- 
jay, October 6 and 7. A young people’s 
‘jervice was held Sunday afternoon. In 
‘The evening the conference sermon was 
jreached by Rev. James W. Hailwood of 
jrrand Rapids, Mich., and a brief address 
‘In religious education was delivered by 
| irnest W. Kuebler, secretary of the De- 
‘Jartmet of Religious Education of the 
jamerican Unitarian Association. A com- 
ieeon service was conducted by Rev. 
‘Harold P. Marley, minister of the Uni- 
jarian Church Fellowship of Liberal Re- 
‘gion, Ann Arbor, Mich., and Rev. Thomas 
Wf. Murray of Concord, Mich. 
| On Monday morning the conference and 
onvention met in separate sessions to hear 
eports from churches and to elect officers 
or the coming year. Rev. Walton E. 
Vole, minister of the First Unitarian 
‘hurch, Toledo, Ohio, and Mr. Marley, 
vere elected president and secretary, re- 
‘pectively, of the Unitarian conference. 
‘\t was voted to recommend to the joint 
‘ession of the two associations the ap- 
ointment of a committee to arrange for a 
oint program at next year’s meeting, and 
“Iso to submit a plan for the merging of 
\he two groups into a Michigan Liberal 
Donference. 
|) The general theme considered by the 
“bonference was the duty of the church in 
jthese times. Opinions represented at the 
’ yanel-jury discussions were that the task 
‘bf the church is to socialize individuals in 
prder that they may change society, and 
that the church must also change social in- 
| titutions so as to provide individuals with 
if congenial environment. 
(} At the luncheon-meeting on Monday 
‘Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, minister of the 
(Shurch of Our Father, Detroit, Mich., de- 
jtivered an address on “Religious Liberal- 
sm in Michigan.”’ It was a somber tale, 
elating the decrease in the number of 
Jniversalist churches in the state from 
i;wenty-six to five, and in the number of 
Unitarian churches from sixteen to four. 
‘Dr. Reccord said that these churches con- 
jstituted a monument to misdirected mis- 
Ssionary endeavor and a challenge to more 
§ntelligent and more effective missionary 
jiendeavor. 
: Later the Women’s Alliance and the Uni- 
4versalist Women’s Missionary Association 
Jneld separate sessions, while the ministers 
‘met to discuss the attitude of ministers to- 
ward social questions and movements. It 
4was the general conclusion that as a citizen 
feach minister has a right to give expres- 
fsion to his convictions, but that as a min- 
{ster, although he may assure any move- 
1 ent of a sympathetic hearing and cooper- 
jation, he should avoid identifying himself 
jwith any one of them in a way that might 


handicap him in his work as a liberal 
minister. 

The conference closed with a fellowship 
dinner at which the principal speaker was 
Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

* * 
MEMORIAL TABLET UNVEILED 
AT DORCHESTER ANNIVERSARY 


The unveiling of a tablet in memory of 
Rev. Francis Raymond Sturtevant, who 
served as minister of the Channing Church 
in Dorchester, Mass., 1906-1911, and 
who was ordained and married there, 
took place at the service in observance of 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of the church’s 
foundation, Sunday, October 6. The 
bronze tablet, with the inscription 

In Memory of 
FRANCIS RAYMOND STURTEVANT 
1877-1934 
His Loving Spirit and Christ-like Spirit 
Uplifted All Who Knew Him 
Minister of This Church 
1906-1911 


was made possible by the subscriptions of 
many present and former members of the 
church. 

Rey. Irving W. Stultz, the minister, 
conducted the opening service of commem- 
oration, and Rev. Carl A. Seaward, minis- 
ter of Christ Church, Dorchester, led the 
responsive reading. Dr. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son, minister of the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, read from the scripture and 
prayer was offered by Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond, minister of the Bulfinch Place 
Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

The anniversary sermon was preached 
by Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, the 
first minister of the church, now minister 
of the First Parish in Brighton, Mass. 

Dr. Saunderson pointed out that, rich 
as is the English language, we sometimes 
use the same word for things not identical, 
as in the phrases, ‘‘We have organized a 
church” and ‘‘We have built a church.” 
The latter applies the word church to a 
structure of stones, timbers and other 
material things; the former applies the 
same word to a group of people. There is, 
however, a greater meaning for the word 
church, and that is the spiritual structure, 
created not of building materials, nor a 
constitution written in a document, but 
of the faith, the loyalty, the devotion, the 
love and the service of human spirits 
in fellowship with the divine spirit. 

Prior to the ceremony of unveiling the 
tablet Professor William Howell Reed of 
Tufts College, a friend of the late Mr. Stur- 
tevant, presented the address of dedica- 
tion. Professor Reed shared with the con- 
gregation a few of the memories that oc- 
curred to him from the years of his asso- 
ciation with Mr. Sturtevant. 

Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, minister 
of the First Church in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., whose father officiated at Mr. 
Sturtevant’s wedding, offered the prayer 
of dedication. 


NEW LONDON CHURCH MARKS 
CONNECTICUT TERCENTENARY 

Connecticut churches of all denomina- 
tions, in accordance with a recent proc- 
lamation by Governor Cross, held services 
on Sunday, October 6, in celebration of 
the Connecticut Tercentenary. In All 
Souls’ Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in 
New London, the minister, Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, spoke on “Religious Liberty in 
Connecticut.”’ He based his sermon in 
part on Louise Greene’s book on ‘‘The 
Development of Religious Liberty in 
Connecticut.” 

Connecticut was not one of the more 
liberal colonies religiously. The early 
settlers, Congregationalists, were interested 
in a certain measure of freedom for them- 
selves, but made it very difficult for people 
of other faiths, such as Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians. In 1750 a law 
was passed making the denial of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity a felony, punishable by 
fine, imprisonment and whipping. Dis- 
senters had to support by taxes the state 
church, which was Congregational. The 
constitution of 1818—only a little over a 
century ago—abolished the state church, 
and granted complete religious liberty. 
From then on the support of religion was 
left wholly to voluntary contributions. 

The religious history of Connecticut 
has been a more conservative one than 
that of the neighboring state of Massa- 
chusetts. At the present time there are 
in the state of Connecticut only two 
Unitarian churches, nine Universalist, 
and the one Federated Unitarian-Univer- 
salist in New London. This church was 
organized in 1895 as a Unitarian society, 
and in 1908 became a federated church. 

Mr. Gredler made a plea for a greater 
sense of responsibility on the part of more 
religious liberals, a responsibility which 
means, among other things, loyalty to the 
church, and guarding against allowing free- 
dom to degenerate into indifference. 

x * 
PERSONALS 

Rev. Donald C. McMillan, minister of 
the Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Barnstable, Mass., was married on Wednes- 
day, October 9, to Miss Katharine Spring 
of Braintree, Mass. Mrs. McMillan is 
the sister of Chadbourne Spring, a gradu- 
ate of the Meadville Theological School. 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, minister of 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J., was re- 
cently elected to the advisory board and 
to the board of trustees of the League of 
Nations Association of New Jersey. 


George A. Gorham of Houlton, Me., 
died at his home on October 10. Mr. Gor- 
ham, a prominent Aroostook County at- 
torney, was a member of the Unitarian 
Society and was a Mason. He was greatly 
esteemed throughout the county, and his 
passing at the early age of sixty-six was 
deeply felt by all who knew him. He is 
survived by his wife and two children. 
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Calendar 


November 2-3: 
Channing Federation at Westminster 
Unitarian Church, Providence, R. I. 
November 2-4: 
Southwestern Conference at Tulsa, Okla. 
ar 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICE 


Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean emeritus 
of Yale Divinity School, will preach at the 
King’s Chapel noon services Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, November 5-8. On Mon- 
day, November 4, at noon Raymond C. 
Robinson will give an organ recital. 

* * 


CHICAGO HOME-COMING SERVICE 


Thirteen new members were welcomed 
at the annual home-coming service and 
dinner of the Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Ill., recently. 

Rey. Edwin H. Wilson spoke on 
“Jane Addams and American Liberalism”’ 
at the service, which was dedicated to the 
memory of Jane Addams. At the dinner 
Professor Maurice B. Visscher, a member 
of the church who recently presented a 
paper at the International Congress of 
Physiologists held in Russia, spoke on 
“Russia in 1935,” and Rev. Raymond B. 


Bragg, of Minneapolis, Minn., spoke 
on “Current Trends in Germany.” 
CHURCH NOTES 
Boston, Mass.—Rey. Dana MclL. 


Greeley will be installed as minister of the 
Arlington Street Church at a special ser- 
vice, Monday, November 8, at 8 p. m. 

Davenport, Iowa.—Wighty-one mem- 
bers are enrolled in the junior church of 
the Unitarian Church, as compared to 
seventy-three a year ago. 

Dorchester, Mass.—Members of the 
Channing Church Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union held a progressive dinner 
party September 30. Courses were served 
at five houses, after which the party ad- 
journed to the church for the initiation of 
three new members. 

Eugene, Ore.—For the twenty-sixth 
successive year the Women’s Alliance of 
the First Unitarian Church held their 
opening meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Dugald Campbell. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell 
and Mrs. Campbell’s sister, Miss Janet 
Gilkison, belong to the small surviving 
group who are honored as founders of the 
church in Eugene. Throughout the 
twenty-six years in spite of all vicissitudes 
they have remained leaders in the work, 
giving unstintedly of their time and means 
in all the various church activities. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, was the speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church, Friday, October 18. 

Lexington, Mass.—The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Lexington 
branch of the Women’s Alliance was cele- 
brated at a tea, Thursday, October 10. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Nine new mem- 
bers joined the First Unitarian Society 
during the month of September. 

Montclair, N. J.—The week beginning 
October 13 was observed as Fellowship 
Week by Unity Church. A group of callers 
visited members of the parish, acquainting 
them with the work and plans of the 
church. 

New Orleans, La.—College Day was 
observed at the First Unitarian Church, 


Sunday, October 5, when Rev. Charles } 
Girelius, the minister, extended the in 
tation of the congregation to all stude} 
to attend the service of worship. ! 
Girelius preached on ‘‘The Abiding Qual} 
of All Faiths.” | 


Toledo, Ohio.—The average aoa 
morning attendance at services of the Fil 
Unitarian Church during September wi 
126 higher than for the correspondi 


services last year. | 


In anticipation of this dread event, UNITY wishes to an- 


nounce: 


(1) That it will no more be fooled by high-sounding humanitarian 
slogans in 1935 than it was in 1914! It takes no more stock in Britain’s 
rescue of Ethiopia today than it did of Britain’s rescue of Belgium 
yesterday. This war, if it comes, will be like the last war, when 
it came—a selfish struggle of selfish empires, for selfish imperial in- 


terests. 


(2) That it will advocate and support, on principle, in this war as 
as in the last war, a policy of strict neutrality on the part of the United 
States! It believes that there is no more reason why we should par- 
ticipate in an armed conflict between Britain and Italy today than 
there was reason why we should participate in the armed conflict be- 
tween Britain and Germany yesterday. 
into this new war, we shall repent our folly as we now repent it in the 
case of the last war. UNITY will therefore oppose America’s entrance 
into the war for any reason or under any condition. 


(3) That it will oppose the war, if America goes into it! UNITY 
opposed the last war, and suffered suppression because of its fidelity 
UNITY in the same way will oppose this latest 
war, if and when it comes to us, and stands ready again to suffer sup- 
pression. We know no compromise on this issue, as we recognize no 
allegiance and will give no obedience to any government that goes to 
war. The early Christians were right—“We must obey God rather 


to the ideal of peace. 


than men.’’ 


UNITY makes this announcement now, to its readers, to 
the public, and to the government, because it wants no confusion 
on these points. Furthermore, we find it a source of strength 
and peace, in the hour of trial, to stand committed, and thus to 


know our way. 


All who wish to take a definite stand on the vital question of 
War should subscribe to UNITY now. 


Send remittance to 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


700 Oakwood Boulevard 


-— Se 
RATES 


$3.00 ($3.50 in Canada, $4.00 in other countries) for a year’s subscription 
Single copies, 15 cents 


War in Europe seems imminent. 
after the opening of the first World War, which was fought ‘‘to 
end war,” a second World War is at hand. 


Just twenty-one years 


It is certain that, if we enter 


John Haynes Holmes. 


Chicago, Illinois — 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Percy W. Gardner is General Counsel for 
the American Unitarian Association, 
chairman of the Association’s finance 
committee and a director. 


| Duncan Howlett is minister of the Second 
| Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass. 


i} Angus H. MacLean is professor of re- 
ligious education, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. He is author of ‘‘'The New Era 
in Religious Education.” 


£ ——— 


|}Omer Hillman Mott is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md. 


|Margaret Odell is director of religious 
) education at the Unitarian Church, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


| Alfred Stuart Pratt, Jr., has been a 
Unitarian from early boyhood. He isan 
occasional contributor to The Register. 
His home is in Ridgewood, N. J. 


{Clarence R. Skinner is dean of the Tufts 
} College School of Religion. 


* * 


ADOLPHUS W. GREELY 


Major General Adolphus W. Greely, 
jwho attained fame as leader of the ill- 
fated Arctic exploration party of 1881, 
Hand who only last March received the 
i Congressional Medal of Honor for his 
Sheroic conduct in the far North, died in 
Washington, D. C., Sunday, October 20, 
j at the age of ninety-one. 

) General Greely, who was a member of 
}All Souls’ Church, Washington, was born 
Jin Newburyport, Mass., in 1844. Enlisting 
Hin the army at the time of the Civil War, 
i he rose from the ranks to become a brigadier 
®general, the first private ever to attain 
‘that rank. As a lieutenant in 1881 he was 
placed in command of the Lady Franklin 
4 Bay Expedition, which resulted in disaster 
for the party. He was one of the founders 
F of the National Geographic Society. 

1 He was married in 1879 to Miss Hen- 
drietta H. C. Nesmith, and is survived by 
four daughters, the Misses Antoinette and 
4 Rose Greely of Washington, Mrs. Charles 


:| Adams of Snowville, N. H., and Mrs. 
Harold Shedd of North Conway, N. H.; 
6two sons, Colonel John N. Greely of the 
4 War College, and Adolphus W. Greely of 
‘ the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 


and four grandchildren. 


= 


* * 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


Dr. William I. Lawrance, instructor in 
homiletics in the Pacific Unitarian School 
‘for the Ministry, died suddenly Friday, 
‘October 18, while attending the Horace 
Festival being held at the Greek Theater 
in Berkeley, Calif. Dr. Lawrance had been 
| feeling especially well during the day, and 
) had expressed a particular desire to attend 
ithe performance, at which his death oc- 
curred instantly and without pain. 

From 1912 to 1925 Dr. Lawrance served 
Jas secretary of the Department of Religious 


Education of the American Unitarian UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Association, and since that time he has 


held pastorates in Hollis, N. Y., and San ot pene tee act pi fod ine ae 
Jose, Calif., joining the staff of the theo- por a ag < perme” 
logical school in 1932. Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 

A tribute to Dr. Lawrance will appear in HOTEL BELLEVUE 


an early issue of The Register. 
Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 4 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., BAN Ta OY 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy 
Communion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Dean Charles 
R. Brown, D. D., Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Workmanship unexcelled 


Garona Ualotine foe Clerericeh WHEN SENDING CHANGE 


Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century of address 


COX:SONS & VINING- INC. Send New and Old One and allow 
13) EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 8 to 10 days notice 


Beginning in this Issue 


The Christian Register 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SERIES 


ee 


“The Aims and Objectives of Religious Education,’’ by Angus H. Mac- 
Lean, professor of religious education, St. Lawrence University. 

‘*Teaching through Dramatics,’’ by Mary Lawrance, instructor in religious 
education, Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

‘‘Teaching That Touches Life,’’ by Adelaide Case, professor of religious 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

‘“‘The Personal Enrichment of the Teacher,’’ by Frederick M. Eliot, 
minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Young People and the Church,’’ by Edward H. Bonsall, Jr., of the 
Pennsylvania State Council of Christian Education. 

‘‘How to Use the Bible,’’ by Theodore G. Soares, minister of the Neighbor- 
hood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 

“Discussion as a Theory and Method in Religious Education,’’ by Har- 
rison Elliott, professor of religious education and psychology, Union 
Theological Seminary. 

‘‘Education for the Christian Social Order,’’ by Waitstill H. Sharp, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church, Meadville, Pa. 


“Worship,’’ by Marie Cole Powell, associate professor of elementary religious 
education, Boston University. 
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Pleasantries 


Two London cabmen were glaring at 
each other. ‘‘Aw, what’s the matter with 
you?’’ demanded one. 

‘‘Nothing’s the matter with me.” 

“You gave me a narsty look,” persisted 
the first. 

“Well,’’ responded the other, ‘‘now you 
mention it, you certainly have a narsty 
look; but I didn’t give it to you.””—Tit- 
Bits. 

* * 

On the eve of the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight they sent Mike Trent, an old-timer, 
who was in Dempsey’s stable, over to scout 
the Tunney training-camp and bring back 
information of value to Dempsey, on 
Tunney’s style and hitting-power. 

Mike came back with face all beaming. 

“It’s a set-up,” says he. ‘I seen him 
readin’ a book.” —T roy Times-Record. 

* * 

Gob: “‘At the dance Thursday night, my 
suspenders broke right in the middle of the 
dance-floor.”’ 

She:“‘Weren’t you terribly embarrassed?” 

Gob: “No, my roommate had them 
on.’”’— U.S. 8S. Pennsylvania Keystone. 

ge 

Novice (with great determination after 
numerous attempts): “‘I’ll stay here till I 
hit this ball.” 

Caddie: ‘‘Weel, ye can get some ither 
laddie to haud yer sticks, for this is ma 
bath nicht.”—Sporting and Dramatic. 

* * 

The resignation of numerous policemen 
is the first step in New York’s drive on 
crime. Nothing was ever done about our 
suggestion to retire the underworld on 
half-pay.— Detroit News. 

* * 

A very careful driver approached a R. R. 
crossing. He stopped, looked and listened 
very carefully. All he heard was the car 
behind him crashing into his gas tank.— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* ok 

To date, at least, no one has improved 
on the old definition of a reformer as a fel- 
low who insists on his conscience being 
your guide.—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

* * 

A schoolhouse in Minnesota is to be 
constructed entirely of glass. It will obvi- 
ate the need of arising en masse to see the 
fire-apparatus go by.—Detroit News. 

* * 

It was Fred Allen who best defined a 
gentleman. He said a gentleman is a guy 
who wouldn’t hit a woman with his hat on. 
— New York Daily Mirror. 

* OX 

Maybe the AAA will have less and less 
work to do, as farmers gradually get re- 
lieved of their farms.— New York Herald 
Tribune. 

* ek 

Statesmen had to be smarter in the old 
days. They had to vote without getting 
any telegrams.—Asheville (N. C.) Citizen. 


DIREC IT ORs 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville _ 
Theological School | 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informe 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D.} 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


To Members and Friends of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League: 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains eburches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 


880 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way Recent increases in membership and support still fall fart 


short of adequately financing the educational and church: 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. strengthening work of the League. We need more regular 
and special memberships, in amounts from $1.00 up, 
Send checks or pledges to 1 
, NRY D. 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN | | HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for#f 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay- 
ments are to be maintained at the present 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to the 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 
180 Longwood Avenue -t- t= ~~ Boston, Mass. | 
s 


Soon to appear 
in Che Christian Register; 


The Security of the Investor,’’ by former Judge John J. Burns, 
General Counsel for the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Heips children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, T'reasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


éer 


“Calling a Minister,’’ by Parrish Bliss, an occasional contributor to | 
The Register. 


‘‘Civil Liberties,’ by Roger Baldwin, director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 


“Lhe Oxford Group Movement,”’ by Albert C. Dieffenbach, religious 
editor of The Boston Transcript, and minister of the Unitarian So- 
ciety, Newton Centre, Mass. 


“Are Church Women People?” by Rachel Stoneham, wife of a-Uni- 
tarian minister. . 


Introduce The Register to a friend by a trial subscription 
22 issues for $1.00 


